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Other interesting stories include a 
report from a recent Mid- West No 
Nukes conference written by former 
LNSer Barbara Plog, an update on the 
case of imprisoned Native American 
activist Leonard Peltier's effort to 
finally obtain justice, and a story from 
France on that governement's attempt 
to destroy one of the remaining 
achievements of the May '68 upris- 
ing — the University of Vincennes, 
There are also several shorts and a page 
of graphics. Until two weeks from 
now. . . 

The LNS Collective 


Collective Notes 

Hello again. With this packet LNS 
begins its temporary bi-weekly publica- 
tion schedule. Of special interest, we 
think, in this packet are the three inter- 
views, two “ voices from the Iranian 
revolution" and an interview with the 
president of the Vieques Fishermen's 
Association. The Ayatollah Khomeini 
talks about what his proposed “ Islamic 
Republic" would look like, arid 
members of the Fedayeen—an Iranian 
Marxist-Leninist group— put forth 
their analysis of the recent events. 


Italy 

[continued from page 10] 


Valpreda the anarchist (Who was later 
let out of jail owing to mass mobiliza- 
tion). Alessandrini played a role in in- 
criminating the fascists Rauti, Freda 
and Ventura for the massacre, and he 
also incriminated some of the police 
officers who had “fiddled” the 
evidence. More recently fie had been 
involved in chasing illegal capital ex- 
porters, the Milan Mafia, and in in- 
vestigating some Red Brigade ac- 
tivities. However he was best known to 
the public for his role in investigating 
the State massacre, and was by no 
means considered a particularly reac- 
tionary magistrate. Prima Linea’s 
communique defined him as 
“dangerous” because he was “effi- 
cient,” but most observers find it hard 
to fathom the logic behind his killing. 
200,000 attended his funeral in Milan. 

These killings have provoked a fur- 
ther revulsion on the part of sectors of 
the revolutionary left against the RB, 
PL and similar groups. Lotta Continua 
came out with an editorial stating that 
from now on it is not enough for the 
revolutionary left just to “disassociate 
itself” from terrorism, an “active com- 
mitment” against terrorism (as well as 
against the State) is called for. The 
newspaper did not specify what forms 
this commitment might take. 

Meanwhile the Milan office and the 
Rome local office of Lotta Continua 
newspaper were being “occupied” by 
ex-militants of the Lotta Continua 
organization (which practically dissolv- 
ed after the Rimini Congress in ’76) 
and other revolutionary leftists. They 
accuse the newspaper’s editorial collec- 
tive of having abandoned class- 
struggle, Marxism and Communism, 


and of having adopted a 
“humanitarian,” “neorCatholic” line, 
as well as exercising censorship against 
articles and letters that are against this 
line. However the newspaper’s pages 
have been open to this debate which is 
heated and often acrimonious. 

On Febuary 4 in Rome, dozens of 
armed police invaded Radio Proletaria 
(a radio station in the Autonomist 
political area) and a publicly advertised 
national meeting of the “Association 
of Family Members of Communist 
Prisoners” that was being held in 
another room in the same apartment 
block. Twenty-seven arrests were 
made. Later police claimed they had 
found 3 guns in the washrooms of the 
apartment block, and 22 of those ar- 
rested were charged with “subversive 
association” and “armed bands.” 
Essential parts of the radio’s transmit- 
ting equipment were taken away by 
police, thus effectively closing down 
the radio. Amongst those arrested was 
Roberto Mander, who had already 
spent months as a “suspect” in exile 
(confine) without trial on the distant 
island of Linosa. A protest demonstra- 
tion of about 1-2,000 in the 
neighbourhood was forcibly dispersed 
by police on the following afternoon. 

On February 5 in Turin a squad of 
Prima Linea women shot a female 
prison warder in the legs. Their subse- 
quent communique warned “prison 
warderesses, nuns and social workers” 
to watch out, and entered into an in- 
volved polemic with the feminist move- 
ment. □ 

* * * 

(MR is our correspondent based in 
Italy.) 
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Courts Exonerate Police 
in Deaths of Chicanos 


NEW YORK (LNS)— “This case 
proves that the court process is a 
mockery of justice when it comes to 
Chicanos,” said a spokesperson for La 
Raza Unida, the Chicano political par- 
ty based in the southwest, referring to 
the February 6 U.S. Court of Appeals 
Decision to uphold “illegally lenient” 
sentences given three Houston police in 
early 1978. The three, along with two 
other cops, bludgeoned and drowned 
Jose Campos Torres in May 1977. 
While the district appellate court in 
New Orleans ruled two-to-one that 
Federal Judge Ross N. Sterling had ex- 
ceeded his authority by suspending the 
cops’ 10 year sentences, the majority 
also refused to Impose harsher punish- 
ment on the former officers. 

Torres’ case has become a rallying 
point for the Chicano community’s 
outcry against frequent police brutali- 
ty, unchecked through the state and 
federal judicial system. Initially, a 
Texas court jury gave one year proba- 
tions for “misdemeanor negligent 
homicide”, but protest rebellions by 
Chicanos compelled a federal attorney 
to prosecute the guilty police for 
violating Torres’ civil rights. However, 
it was at the federal court level that 
Judge Sterling illegally suspended the 
10-year sentences on the felony 
charges. 

Two other examples of this 
“mockery of justice” with regard to 
the democratic rights and lives of 
Chicanos also come out of Texas, 
where Hispanic organizations have 
lodged 130 charges of police brutality 
with the U.S. Justice Department. 

• Twenty-seven year old Larry 
Lozano, arrested for a traffic viola- 
tion, was also beaten to death — this 
time in a jail cell— by deputy sheriffs 
one year ago. Following a judicial pat- 
tern similar to that of the Torres 
murder, the Ector County law officials 
were exonerated by a local grand jury 
on the claim that Lozano committed 
suicide. Again, only after pressure 
from Lozano’s family, and intense 
protest from the Chicano community, 
did a federal grand jury investigate the 
man’s death for civil rights violation. 
Yet, since October 1978, the Justice 
Department has been sitting on the 
grand jury report prompting demands 
for immediate prosecution of the case 
by Lozano supporters. 

• In the continuing trial of 25,000 
Texas inmates against the Texas 
Department of Corrections, the prime 
mover behind the prisoners’ class ac- 
tion suit, David Ruiz, has been singled 
out for legal retaliation. Ruiz, one of 
seven named plaintiffs charging the 
TDC with medical neglect, guard 
violence, overcrowding and unsafe 
working conditions, faces sensationalist 
charges of sexually assaulting another 
inmate. The December 13 indictment 
handed down by a Harris County 


grand jury is another in the series of 
reprisals against the Chicano prison ac- 
tivist, which include beatings, solitary 
confinement and revokation of his 
parole last November. 

According to Ruben Sandoval, an 
advising attorney active in the Chicano 
struggle for justice, the indict- 
ment— which is not supposed to be 
evidence of guilt— “can’t help but taint 
the credibility of David.” 

Because trial testimony brought na- 
tional attention to brutal conditions in 
the Texas prisons, the TDC engineered 
the indictment against Ruiz through 
former assistant director Jack Heard. 
Heard, who heads the Harris County 
sheriff’s department, turned investiga- 
tion into Ruiz’s alleged assault over to 
a local grand jury, after the requested 
FBI investigation concluded no 
grounds for the charges. Through local 
grand jury selection process, the indict- 
ment was almost guaranteed: local 
district judges— “pillars of the com- 
munity”— appoint five grand jury 
commissioners responsible for submit- 
ting names of jurors. As Sandoval ex- 
plains, it is a case of where “district 
judges appoint cronies who in turn 
nominate cronies.” 

In an earlier maneuver to undermine 
the suit against the TDC, the state had 
moved the trial from Tyler, where 
liberal Judge William W. Justice 
presided, to the Houston federal court- 
room ruled by Judge Sterling — the 
same judge who lightened the sentences 
against Torres’ killer cops. However, 
since January the trial has been return- 
ed to the Tyler federal court, because 
the Harris County Detention facilities 
in Houston were inadequate for 100 
testifying inmates. □ 


Silkwood Case Reaches Court 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Four years 
after the death of Karen Silkwood, and 
more than two after her father filed a 
lawsuit against the Kerr-McGee Cor- 
poration, the Silkwood case will finally 
come to trial March 6 in Oklahoma. 

The lawsuit alleges that Silkwood, a 
laboratory technician at the Kerr- 
McGee Plant in Crescent, Oklahoma, 
was contaminated at her apartment 
with toxic plutonium. Silkwood 
discovered plutonium on her skin, in 
her lungs, and in her apartment after 
she began investigating plant condi- 
tions, documenting safety violations, 
and accompanying contaminated 
workers to the health physicist to be 
sure they were given adequate treat- 
ment. Silkwood was on her way to pass 
this information on to an Oil Chemical 
and Atomic Workers Union represen- 
tative and a New York Times reporter 
when she was killed in a mysterious car 
accident. 

The lawsuit, which seeks $11.5 
million in actual and punitive damages, 
charges Kerr-McGee, the country’s 
largest uranium producer, with willful 
negligence in failing to keep plutonium 


under its control, as required by law. A 
favorable ruling would establish an im- 
portant precedent in holding a cor- 
poration responsible for off-site con- 
tamination. 

Two other suits filed in connection 
with the case were dismissed in 
September 1978. One, brought under 
the Civil Rights Act, charged the Board 
of Directors of Kerr-McGee and 
managers with conspiring to violate 
Silkwood’s civil rights as a worker and 
union organizer through wiretapping, 
surveillance, harassment and violence. 
The other charged FBI agents with 
covering up this conspiracy. □ 
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Arson Kills Native American 
Activist and Family 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Native 
American activist Tina Trudell was 
burned to death along with three of her 
children and her mother, February 12, 
in a suspected arson attack on the 
family’s home on the Duck Valley 
Paiute-Shoshone Reservation. At the 
time of her death Trudell was active in 
the reservation’s struggle over water 
rights in the Wild Horse Reservoir. 

“They don’t care who you are, 
whether you are a woman, man or 
child,” Roque Duenas, a member of 
the Leonard Peltier Defense Commit- 
tee told LNS in a telephone interview 
after the incident. Along with Trudell’s 
husband, AIM National Chairperson 
John Trudell, Duenas is currently in 
Washington, D.C. attempting to have 
Peltier’s case brought before the 
Supreme Court. He noted that women 
and children are frequently the victims 
of assaults on the Native American 
movement. “Before Tina, there was 
Jeanette Bissonette, Anna Mae Aquash 
and Leonard Crowdog’s [another 
Native American activist] sister — all 
killed in a suspicious manner.” 

The death of Aquash, a participant 
in the 1973 occupation at Wounded 
Knee, wasn’t announced by FBI of- 
ficials until almost two weeks after it 
occurred. When it was discovered, 
traditional leaders of the Oglala nation 
charged that the FBI and the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs had sought to cover up 
her death. 

An investigation into the deaths of 
Trudell and her family is now being 
conducted by investigators from the 
Center for Constitutional Rights, 
representatives of the Congressional 
Black Caucus and the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. □ 
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Khomeini Interviewed: 
“To Rebuild the Country” 


Voices of Iran’s Revolution: 
Interviews with 
Ayatollah Khomeini 
and Fedayeen Guerrillas 


(Editor’s Note: In the weeks since 
the Shah of Iran was driven into exile, 
the popular revolutionary movement 
that swept him out of power has 
generally been characterized in the 
U.S. press as a bizarre and explosive 
mixture made up of about nine parts 
religious fanaticism to one part left- 
wing “terrorism.” Aside from an occa- 
sional out-of-context quotation from 
religious leader Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini, leaders of the movement 
have been given little space to speak for 
themselves. In the two interviews 
printed below, Khomeini and members 
of the People’s Fedayeen guerrilla 
movement sketch out their positions. 

The interviews make it clear that 
these positions diverge in certain areas. 
But they also indicate broad areas of 
agreement, beginning with the shared 
conviction that the revolution’s first 
task lies in freeing Iran from foreign 
(particularly American) control. 

A religious movement whose pro- 
gram calls for “freedom from 
dependence on imperialist powers” 
and pledges that “unjust use of class 
force and economic domination... will 
be uprooted” clearly isn’t simply try- 
ing to turn the clock back several hun- 
dred years, as numerous newspaper 
reports have suggested. A guerrilla 
movement whose members are widely 
credited with organizing strikes and 
demonstrations as well as leading the 
final uprising which toppled the Shah’s 
hand-picked successor clearly amounts 
to considerably more than a tiny band 
of Lenin-quoting desperadoes. 

Both interviews were conducted 
before the weekend uprising that 
ousted the Shah’s chosen prime 
minister, Shahpur Bakhtiar. Since then 
political and strategic differences be- 
tween Khomeini and the Fedayeen 
have erupted into the open, particular- 
ly around Khomeini’s call for civilians 
to turn in their arms. 

The outcome of that dispute, and of 
efforts by the Fedayeen, other left 
groups, and striking workers to retain 
a voice in Khomeini’s proposed Islamic 
Republic, could well determine the 
future trajectory of the revolution. In 
the meantime the positions staked out 
by the Fedayeen and Khomeini in these 
interviews mark the broad dimensions 
of the movement and the nationalist, 
anti-imperialist unity that has defined 
its trajectory and its strength so far. 

The Khomeini interview was con- 
ducted by Jim Cockroft and printed in 
Seven Days magazine. The interview 
with the Fedayeen was printed in the 
French leftist daily Liberation and 
translated by LNS.) 



By Jim Cockroft 

Seven Days/Liberation News Service 

What should be the first actions that an 
Islamic government should take? 

The Islamic republic will inherit a 
country completely destroyed under 50 
years of the Pahlavi dynasty: our 
culture, our economy, our agriculture, 
the whole system, all completely 
destroyed and paralyzed. So the first 
step is to rebuild the country and 
remedy these problems that exist at the 
moment. After we have corrected the 
situation, then the goal will be to 
revitalize the country’s agriculture and 
to establish, or to continue, the in- 
dustrialization, but not as an assembly 
industry — rather, a basic modern in- 
dustrialization. And many other plans 
that we have will have to be im- 
plemented step-by-step, [editor’s note: 
By “ assembly industry,” Khomeini 
means the current system predominant 
in Iran, under which parts are im- 
ported from foreign corporations to be 
assembled by cheap labor. By “ basic 
modern industrialization, ” he means 
heavy industry which produces the 
tools and machinery necessary to 
manufacture both parts and final pro- 
ducts.] 

Will an Islamic government in Iran 
provide for public or private ownership 
of property, and what will be the role 
of the state in all this? 

This is an issue that the new govern- 
ment, with all the experts that will be 
available, should study. The criteria 
should be whatever is beneficial for the 
majority of the people. 

In an Islamic government in Iran, will 
the government leaders be religious 
leaders, or anyone who is elected, 
regardless of their religion or their 
political views? 

First of all they have to be trustwor- 
thy, and they should be Muslim. 
However, the non-Muslim minorities 
will have their own representatives in 
Parliament as a group of religious 
minorities, [editor’s note: This follows 
the 1906 Constitution, which 
guarantees representation for religious 
minorities whether they win a majority 
of popular votes or not.] 

In the Parliament, whoever will be 
elected will represent the people, no 
matter if he is a religious man, clergy 
or non-clergy. But in the official 
government [Cabinet], the clergy will 
not participate. 

Why is it that Jewish families are trying 
to leave Iran? 

This is because of all the propaganda 
created by the Shah and his supporters 
to discredit our movement. If the Shah 
goes, the religious minorities will be 
well protected and well respected. There 
is no reason for them to be concerned 
about that. Under the present Shah, all 


the minorities are suffering as much as 
the other groups, the minorities and * 
the majority are all deprived of their 
basic human rights. 

I have given a message to the 
representatives of the Jewish com- 
munity [of Iran], who came to visit me 
here. I reminded them of these matters. 
Not only that, I also told them that we 
would even invite all those Jews who 
have left their country under the in- 
fluence of propaganda and are now in 
Israel, to come back to their country 
and participate in rebuilding it. In 
Iran, under Islamic rule, they will have 
all the freedom, religious freedom, 
they could wish. 

In an Islamic government, can any 
non-Muslim serve as either a civilian or 
military official. For example, can 
Marxists or socialists serve, can women 
serve, in either a civilian or military 
capacity? 

On the participation of women in 
running the country, there is no pro- 
hibition. When the Islamic government 
is established, it has to be studied 
whether the participation, in those sen- 
sitive positions, of the non-Muslim 
groups that you mention will create 
any danger for the safety of our coun- 
try or not. This is something that must 
be studied, and the decision must be 
made by the government elected by the 
people in the future. 

If Islam opposes profiteering and cor- 
ruption, and finds private property 
which profits from the labor of others 
immoral, then how will an Islamic 
government treat the bazaar mer- 
chants, or private industrialists, for ex- 
ample? 

Under Islamic rule, all citizens of the 
country will be treated with justice. 
Islam has planned for economic rela- 
tions which will not permit these in- 
justices to occur. I have mentioned 
several times that merchants in an 
Islamic republic would not be the same 
as today. Present-day merchants in 
Iran have become such because the 
non-Islamic economic relationships 
that are prevelant in Iran have turned 
them into capitalists. In an Islamic 
government there would never be a gap 
of such great magnitude separating dif- 
ferent levels of society, and almost 
everyone would live on the same 
economic level. 

Within Islamic law and its practice are 
many traditions which benefit a chang- 
ing society. But are there not also some 
traditions which now no longer have 
much use to contemporary society or 
perhaps should be cast off as an op- 
pressive weight on the people? 

Some issues which prevail as Islamic 
issues in the West and East today are 
created mainly by the colonialists and 
despotic regimes to mislead the minds 
of the people so that their rulers can do 
as they wish. Islamic laws are always 
congruent with the conditions of time 
and place. It is not true that at one time 
an Islamic law is useful and at another 



time harmful. Of course, it might hap- 
pen that in some periods of time the 
subject of an Islamic law does not exist 
in a specific place-then that law 
would not be applicable there. 

Mehrvash Safinia, former President of 
the Federation of Iranian Women 
Lawyers, is reported as saying that the 
current religious fervor in Iran has 
forced the Parliament to draft legisla- 
tion curbing women’s rights (for exam- 
ple, lowering women’s marriage age to 
15 , forbidding women to serve in the 
armed forces, and making abortion a 
capital crime). Do you approve of such 
legislation? 

In the case of marriage, Islam has 
given the woman the right to choose 
whatever husband she likes. Of course, 
this is in the framework of Islamic 
laws. Islam is against abortion and for- 
bids it. As I have said before, women 
are free to be in the Army. What Islam 
opposes is corruption, whether it 
comes from the woman or the man. 

These people [the Shah’s supporters] 
whom you know to be liars, have 
always been misleading our women; 
they do not have any kind of freedom. 
Our liberated and free women have fill- 
ed the prisons. These liars that you 
mention have always approved and en- 
dorsed the crimes of the Shah. Which 
of these two groups do you think is free 
[the liars or the women in jail]? 

What changes in the position of 
women do you think are needed in Ira- 
nian society, and how would an Islamic 
government improve their conditions 
in terms of: holding government posi- 
tions; working as professionals (doc- 
tors, architects, scientists, etc.); 
divorce; abortion; right to travel; dress 
(chadoor mandatory)? 

The false propaganda of the Shah 
and those who are bought by the 
Shah’s money have created such an 
issue about women that Western peo- 
ple think Islam has come to lock 
women inside the house. Why should 
we be against the education of women? 
Why should we be against women 
working? Why should women not be 
able to work in the public institutions? 
Why should we be against women 
travelling? 

Women, just like men, are free in all 
these activities. Women are not dif- 
ferent from men, by no means. Yes, it 
is true that according to Islam women 
should be properly covered, but not 
necessarily with the chadoor . She can 
make any kind of dress she wants to, 
and she can choose her own dress. 
What we don’t want, and what Islam 
does not want, is to make a woman an 
object, a puppet in the hands of the 
men. 

Islam wants to protect the personali- 
ty of the woman. Islam wants to make 
a very serious and effective human be- 
ing out of a woman. It would never 
allow women to be only a sex object 
for men. Islam forbids abortion. While 
the marriage [contract] is being made, 
the woman has the right to establish 


her right to divorce if she wishes. I 
believe that the respect and freedom 
that Islam has provided for women can 
be found in no other school of 
thought. 

What will be the industrialization and 
modernization program of an Islamic 
government in Iran? Where will the 
technology come from? How will 
technicians and scientists from the peo- 
ple be trained and developed? 

In industrializing our country, we 
would never resort to assembly-type in- 
dustrialization. We would establish 
and develop heavy industry, basic in- 
dustry. We will rebuild our country in 
the best possible way. Of course, it 
should not be expected that these 
works can be accomplished as soon as 
the Shah has left, because the Shah has 
ruined the country entirely. Today, 
Iran looks like a war-torn nation. In 
order to rebuild these ruins and 
establish basic industries we need time. 

We will acquire our technology from 
any source that we think most useful 
for our country. The truth is that we 
are rich in very efficient experts. We 
have thousands of Iranians in various 
scientific branches in foreign countries. 
These people, because of the Shah’s 
oppression and the lack of true scien- 
tific and industrial programs, have 
been forced to leave the country and to 
work for foreign corporations. With 
the departure of the Shah they will 
return to Iran. 

If you break relations with Israel, 
because you regard it as oppressive of 
peoples, by the same logic will you not 
also be breaking relations with some of 
the Arab governments? 

We will be opposed to any country 
which is oppressing people, whether in 
the West or the East. In the case of 
Israel, Israel is a transgressor of the 
rights of the Arab people. We will be 
opposed to Israel. In addition, Israel is 
the biggest supporter of the Shah and is 
responsible for training SAVAK 
agents. In fact, Israel is participating in 
the crimes of SAVAK and the Shah. 
[editor's note: In other interviews , 
Ayatollah Khomeini and his followers 
have stated they find all other so-called 
Islamic governments — Saudi Arabia, 
Libya, etc.— oppressive to their 
peoples.] 

It has been alleged by some newspapers 
that the Shah’s agrarian reform hurt 
the clergy, who make up the second 
largest body of landholders, and that 
this was a reason for your opposing the 
Shah. Is this true? What will be the 
agrarian policy of a government having 
your approval? Will machines be en- 
couraged to end stooped labor? Where 
will these machines come from? 
[editor's note: The clergy did not own 
land but did administer, for charitable 
purposes, vaghf (religious trusts of 
land or property — bazaar stores, etc.) 
obtained through family or individual 
donations. Vaghf accounted for less 
than 10 percent of agricultural lands 


and were not affected by the Shah's 
reforms. By far, the largest, most pro- 
ductive land vaghf was Mashad's 
Astane Ghodsse Razavi, whose vaghf- 
holder was always the Shah.] 

First, none of the religious leaders 
opposing the Shah is a major land- 
owner. Therefore, the land reform 
program of the Shah does not affect 
their lands. I have also said that 
because the big landowners have not 
paid their Islamic taxes they have no 
rights to those lands. Moreover, we 
will not take back or confiscate any of 
the lands from the peasants. My op- 
position, and that of the other religious 
leaders, to the Shah, has never been for 
that reason. This is only the false pro- 
paganda that the Shah makes and of 
course does not have any effect any 
more. 

We will mechanize our agriculture. 
An Islamic government is responsible 
for providing the peasants with 
whatever they need in the best possible 
way. If the proper kind of agriculture 
were created in Iran, in the near future 
we would be one of the major ex- 
porters of food. Prior to the land 
reform of the Shah, which was [part 
of] an American-made program which 
put Iran completely in the hands of the 
Americans, we were an exporter of 
agricultural products. In fact, Iran is 
one of the few countries where one or 
two of its provinces suffice to provide 
most of the food necessary for the 
population, provided that proper 
agricultural processes are employed. 
Unfortunately, today Iran is importing 
more than 93 percent of its food. 

In order to mechanize our 
agriculture we will produce our equip- 
ment, or acquire it from the countries 
that sell us the cheapest and most 
durable machinery. In short, under an 
Islamic government, Iran will protect 
her own economic independence. 

Is the United States at war in Iran, and 
do you expect future military interven- 
tion by either the U.S. or the 
U.S.S.R.? 

In Iran, we are almost fighting with 
the United States. The United States 
does not want to recognize that the 
whole nation has risen up to overthrow 
the Shah. In protecting the Shah, the 
United States is increasing the hatred 
of the Iranian people toward herself. 
Why does she do this? I don’t think 
that there is a state of war right now 
between Americans and Iranians; 
however, the American Government is 
acting and doing things which are 
worse than being a state of war. 

We will never accept the intervention 
of the United States or the U.S.S.R. 
The Soviet Union, just like the United 
States, has always supported the Shah. 
We will never let the Soviet Union in- 
tervene in our affairs. The possibility 
of military intervention by foreigners 
in Iran looks very remote. As far as 
military occupation is concerned, no, 
military forces can not remain in Iran. 

If one assumes such nonsense, such an 
inadvisable action taking place — mili- 
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tary forces invading Iran and occupying 
the whole country— they can not remain 
in Iran and they will be destroyed to the 
last person, because the whole nation is 
against them. They cannot withstand or 
resist a whole nation. 


You and President Carter have ex- 
changed some harsh remarks about 
one another. You have called him the 
worst violator of human rights [Le 
Monde , Oct. 17, 1978], while Carter 
has condemned “uncontrolled 
statements made from foreign nations 
that encourage bloodbaths and 
violence” [press conference, Dec. 13, 
1978]. How do you assess the relation- 
ship between yourself and President 
Carter? How do you assess the rela- 
tionship between yourself and the 
American people? 

Is the United States really the 
defender of human rights, or is it only 
a slogan that Mr. Carter has chosen for 
the presidential election in the United 
States? Or is it a slogan only for some 
prisoners in the Soviet Union? Is he a 
defender of human rights while in Iran 
his subordinate, the Shah, has created 
a bloodbath? Doesn’t he see the 
slaughtering by the Shah in Iran? 
Doesn’t he know of that? Perhaps Mr. 
Carter views support of such a 
criminal — whose criminal actions 
make those of other criminals in 
history pale — as defense of human 
rights! 

Some time ago, Mr. Carter very ex- 
plicitly said that the interests of the 
United States are preferred, or stand 
before, human rights. Now it is asked 
of us— we who are saying that this 
bloodshed should not occur in Iran and 
that the Shah must go so the people can 
decide their own destiny — it is sug- 
gested that we are causing the blood- 
bath. I leave judgment to the people of 
the world. Isn’t it time for Mr. Carter 
to stop supporting the Shah and stain- 
ing his hands with the blood of the in- 
nocent people of Iran? 

I do not have any relationship with 
Mr. Carter, and I do not have any rela- 
tionship with any other president or 
head of government. I appeal to the 
people of the United States to start tak- 
ing steps for the oppressed people of 
Iran as soon as possible and to ask Mr. 
Carter and his government not to sup- 
port the Shah, not to turn the thoughts 
of the people of the world against the 
people of the United States. The sup- 
port of the American Government for 
the Shah’s regime is not in the ultimate 
interests of the American people. □ 



“Only Aimed Straggle”: 
An Interview with 
Fedayeen Guerrillas 


by Marc Kravetz 

Liberation/Liberation News Service 

Two organizations occupy distinct 
positions within the broad Iranian 
movement — the “Moujahideen” and 
the “ Fedayeen . ” The first lays claim to 
an ideology that mixes Marxism and 
radicalized Islam . The second is 
“ Marxist-Leninist . ” The two share a 
tragic past . As believers in armed 
struggle , the Moujahideen and the 
Fedayeen have paid a heavy price to 
SA VAK . 

TEHERAN (LNS)— They call 
themselves Saseman Cherikhay Feday 
Khalgh Iran (Organization of Guer- 
rillas of the People of 
Iran — Fedayeen). But everyone knows 
them simply as “Fedayeen.” How 
many of them are there? One thou- 
sand, 2,000, more, less? No one 
knows. But 40,000 people marched 
under their banner in a demonstration 
on January 19 and more than 10,000 
took part in a separate demonstration 
they called two days later. They may be 
a small faction, but if so it is a faction 
whose renown and support far outstrip 
its estimated membership. 

If nobody knows who they are, 
everybody knows what they are. Their 
influence is felt all over the campus of 
Teheran University; their literature is 
passed out there; their banners flutter 
over demonstrations. Strict Marxist- 
Leninists, but independent, they say, 
of all communist parties or govern- 
ments (“we are not pro-anyone”), the 
Fedayeen have maintained ever since 
they were founded that armed struggle 
is the only way to “free Iran from im- 
perialism.” But that doesn’t mean they 
wash their hands of political agitation. 

A professor at the University, who 
by no means shares their ideas, didn’t 
hesitate to credit them with an essential 
role, if not in triggering the revolt at 
least in its radicalism and its organiza- 
tion. “For a long time,” he told me, 
“they have been working in the fac- 
tories and in the fields. Some Fedayeen 
have become workers in order to 
organize strikes. They have also work- 
ed their way into the mosques and you 
could find mullahs [leaders of Islamic 
congregations] who are really 
Fedayeen in disguise.” 

For the first time, the Fedayeen 
agreed to meet a journalist. Arranging 
it wasn’t easy. Since they are strictly 
clandestine, the Fedayeen obviously 
don’t have a mailing address. And you 
never see the organization. Those 
whom you run into at demonstrations 
or at the University are only “sym- 
pathizers.” Useless to ask them for a 
meeting with representatives of the 
movement. They don’t know anyone. 
At best you will meet someone who 
just might possibly be able to do 
something for you, and with whom 
you leave instructions for how some- 
one can get in touch with you. Then 


you hope for the best. 

The people whom I wound up 
meeting in this way introduced 
themselves as former political 
prisoners, recently released, able to 
reveal to me the “line” of the move- 
ment, while excusing themselves in ad- 
vance for not going into certain prac- 
tical details that they said they didn’t 
know about. So, for instance, they 
confirmed for me the communique 
which the Fedayeen claimed respon- 
sibility for an attack against the head- 
quarters of the Teheran police on 
January 27 (after bloody clashes the 
day before) without giving precise in- 
formation about the operation. 

Factional paranoia? These people 
have good reason to be mistrustful. 
Reminders of yesterday’s bloody 
repression are still near at hand, and 
today’s liberty is too fragile. During its 
15 year history, the organization has 
been practically destroyed four times. 
Hundreds of its militants have been 
jailed and tortured, dozens put before 
a firing squad when they weren’t sum- 
marily executed by SAVAK, not to 
mention those who committed suicide 
in order not to fall into the hands of 
the police alive. 

The Fedayeen organization was born 
in 1970 through the fusion of two 
groups which had been created in the 
early 60’ s and which had both been 
nearly wiped out in their attempts to 
create guerrilla movements in the coun- 
tryside in northern Iran and in the big 
cities. The name [Fedayeen] isn’t all 
they hold in common with the Palesti- 
nian resistance— aside from the aid 
which the latter has been able to give 
them from time to time. The Iranian 
Fedayeen also had their “Battle of 
Karame” [comparable to the bloody 
battle in which the Palestinians proved 
their determination and ability to fight 
valiantly against all odds]. In Iran it is 
named Srahral. That is the name of a 
mountain in the north where the 
Marxist-Leninist guerrillas tried to im- 
plant themselves. They were 
decimated, the army having stolen a 
march on them by occupying the 
mountain. They left many militants 
there on the field of battle, but the 
name passed into legend. 

The Fedayeen didn’t know only 
defeats. “Executions” of torturers or 
of leaders of the political repression, 
attacks against American 
establishments (at the time of Nixon’s 
visit to Teheran in 1972), raids on 
military bases— their feats during the 
last 10 years are impressive, even if 
they have paid for them heavily in a 
long list of martyrs. 

Terrorism? “Our organization con- 
demns anarchism and terrorism. The 
actions that we take result from 
political analysis. Under the conditions 
of total oppression that our country 
has known, we wanted to break the 
resignation to terror that had everyone 
in its grip, to show that the enemy 
could be vulnerable. Our activities 
weren’t only military. We work 
politically in the factories and the 
fields. We organize legal demonstra- 
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tions. But our objective remains to 
popularize the line of armed struggle. 
Iran is a country made dependent by 
imperialism and we cannot break this 
dependence except with arms.” 

Nevertheless, it is an unarmed move- 
ment that has driven out the Shah. 
Even if this isn’t total victory, it is still 
quite a feat. 

“Yes, but the power of imperialism 
still exists in Iran. So far there has not 
been an essential change in the regime 
and there cannot be one until the day 
when the hand of imperialism in our 
country is cut off. Imperialism cannot 
be fought except by a people in arms. 
Naturally, in the ranks of this anti- 
imperialist struggle we are allied with 
all the forces which are taking action in 
the same direction at a given moment. 
That is why we are allied with the 
religious movement 

What do you feel Khomeini 
represents? 

“A great popular force in Iran. Up 
until now, he has adopted a position 
towards the regime and towards im- 
perialism that we support. Clearly he 
has not yet revealed his political and 
economic program and we cannot say 
anything definite about the future. If 
this program is firmly anti-imperialist, 
we will support it.” 

Granted, Khomeini hasn’t developed 
his program, but he has nevertheless 
sketched out an institutional 
framework with his plan for an Islamic 
republic. 

“In general terms, we think that all 
the popular, nationalist and anti- 
imperialist forces should participate in 
the national power. If one of these 
forces does not participate, that would 
be a blow to the whole movement. 
That is why we believe in a democratic 
republic.” 

Khomeini has always said that the 
Islamic republic will be democratic; are 
you saying that your democratic 
republic wouldn’t he Islamic? 

You can reach your own conclu- 
sions. We believe in and we want an ac- 
tive participation of workers, peasants 
and all laboring people in this national 
political power.” 

If free elections are organized, will 
the Fedayeen participate in them? 

“Yes, if they are truly free and 
democratic. In that case we will come 
up from the underground. But so far, 
as we have said, the power of im- 
perialism is still in place. Nothing fun- 
damental has changed.” 

Nothing? The Shah has fled, the 
government has no way to exercise 
power, the economy is paralyzed by 
strikes. Certainly there is still the army 
but it can no longer count on part of 
the population to support a coup. Isn’t 
the real authority now that of the 
movement? 

“That’s true, we are seeing at this 
moment a situation of dual power. 
Khomeini counts on the power of the 
people, but without any real organiza- 
tion of this power. On the other side 
there is the power of the institutions. It 
is hard to say today what will happen. 
Perhaps imperialism will even make 
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some concessions to Khomeini, in 
order to hold onto enough freedom of 
action to be able in the end to use his 
weak points to stage a coup.” 

His weak points? 

“The disorganization of the popular 
movement, the compromises that the 
religious movement could make, for 
example on the question of the army. 
It’s not a question of softening the ar- 
my up but of destroying it to the extent 
that it is an imperialist army. Clearly if 
imperialism attempted a coup right 
now it would have to face a united peo- 
ple ready to take up arms, but in six 
months the situation could be dif- 
ferent.” 

From listening to you, someone 
could come away thinking that only 
“imperialism” can have the initiative 
and that the “movement,” the “Ira- 
nian revolution” is doomed already to 
be on the defensive. I would have quite 
a different impression. 

“If you don’t see that American im- 
perialism is at the center of what goes 
on in this country, you’re kidding 
yourself. It is the key to our institu- 
tions and our economy. There is no 
other course but a confrontation with 
imperialism. A powerful popular force 
has been mobilized today; it is the duty 
of the vanguard of the movement to 
take this popular force in hand and 
direct it toward the creation of an army 
of the people, ready to confront the ar- 
my of imperialism militarily.” 

Your analysis seems abstract and a 
little schematic to me. Weren’t you 
saying six months or a year ago that the 
Shah couldn’t be overthrown except by 
an armed struggle led by a conscious 
vanguard? Still the “movement” has 
managed despite everything to get rid 
of the Shah? 

“The explosion was inevitable. After 
the coup d’etat in 1953 against Doctor 
Mossadegh [the nationalist prime 
minister who was overthrown by a 
coup which the CIA has admitted it 
engineered], American investments in 
Iran skyrocketed. And this was only 
accentuated by the Shah’s “White 
Revolution” [a ‘land reform’ scheme 
that drove millions of peasants off the 
land while creating a small commercial 
agricultural sector]. Protection of 
American interests led to increasingly 
fierce repression. This repression 
outlawed all freedom of expression and 
organization. And it became even har- 
sher with the social crisis which follow- 
ed the rise in the price of oil and the fall 
of the dollar and exacerbated all the 
contradictions in Iran. 

Agreed, but it is the religious current 
that best expressed the revolt. How do 
you explain that? 

“By the particular role of religion in 
Iran, which we don’t have to go over in 
detail. Still, it should be noted that for 
the last 75 years, every time that 
religion entered into conflict with im- 
perialism, it rallied the popular masses, 
whereas these same masses turned 
away from it when religion abandoned 
the struggle. Ayatollah Kashani was 
very popular when he took a position 
in support of Mossadegh. But from the 


moment he said that the country need- 
ed a head and chose to support the 
Shah, he lost all his prestige.” 

Still, religion isn’t only a pretext or a 
camouflage for anti-imperialist com- 
bat. It proposes a form of social 
organization, a moral system, and in- 
stitutions with which not everyone 
necessarily agrees, particularly revolu- 
tionaries like yourselves. Personally, I 
have been astonished, especially at the 
University, that in this period of cons- 
tant political activity there is actually 
very little debate about the Iran of 
tomorrow. Judging from the discus- 
sions I have been able to have with 
various people, there are plenty of 
things to be concerned about — liberty, 
democracy, the status and role of 
women, both religious and national 
minorities, the type of economic 
development while breaking free of 
foreign interests. But you hardly speak 
of them. . . 

“This is not the moment. Our strug- 
gle today is not ideological. It is a 
struggle against a client regime of im- 
perialism. All forces which recognize 
themselves as part of a battle against 
imperialism must be united and 
mutually responsible, whether they are 
religious or not. Later there will be 
time to discuss these things . ” □ 


Midwest No-Nuke Conference 
Draws Hundreds from 15 States 


by Barbara Plog 
Liberation News Service 

GARY, Indiana (LNS)— Almost 400 
anti-nuclear activists from 15 states 
gathered here for the first Midwest No- 
Nukes Conference on February 10-11. 
Despite biting cold and roads freshly 
repaved with snow and ice, almost 
twice the expected number of anti-nuke 
activists traveled to Gary from the sur- 
rounding states of Michigan, Illinois, 
Iowa, Missouri, Wisconsin, Ohio, 
Kentucky, and from other cities in In- 
diana. Some came from as far away as 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Washington, D.C. and Colorado. 

A public “Stop the Nukes” rally on 
Saturday evening, February 10, drew 
over 500. Area residents joined with 
conference participants to hear Dr. 
Robert Pollard of the Union of Con- 
cerned Scientists, Dr. Rosalie Bertel, 
famous cancer researcher, chairperson 
Mike Olszanski from the Environment 
Committee of the United Steelworkers 
of America (USWA) Local 1010, In- 
land Steel in East Chicago, Indiana; 
and Anna Gyorgy, one of the founders 
of the New Hampshire Clamshell 
Alliance and author of No Nukes! 
Everyone's Guide to Nuclear Power. 

Earlier in the day, these speakers, 
along with other experts and activists, 
had presented workshops. The sessions 
covered a broad range of topics, in- 
cluding Safety Hazards of Nuclear 
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Reactors; Effects of Low Level Radia- 
tion on the Body; Grass Roots 
Organizing; Minority Outreach; 
Nuclear Power in South Africa; 
Nuclear Waste; Legal Defense; Civil 
Disobedience — Why and How; the 
Economics of Nuclear Power, and 
many others. 

Local Workers Present Workshop 

One unique aspect of the conference 
was the participation of area 
steelworkers who have been trying to 
bring the issue of nuclear power to 
their plants. At one plant, utility plan- 
ners did that for them. The site for the 
proposed Bailly Nuclear Power Plant 
sits about 300 yards from the gates of 
Bethlehem Steel’s Burns Harbor, In- 
diana plant, which employs thousands 
of workers. 

The surrounding district of the 
USWA, District 21 representing 
120,000 steelworkers, has endorsed the 
goals of the Bailly Alliance, the local 
anti-nuclear group that sponsored the 
conference. And the workshop on 
Anti-Nuclear Concerns in the Labor 
Movement, led by a member of Inland 
Steel’s (Local 1010) Environmental 
Committee, was well attended by over 
100 area steelworkers and anti-nuclear 
activists. 

Native Americans Battle 
Uranium Mining 

At another afternoon workshop, led 
by members of the Black Hills Alliance 
(BHA), the room was filled to 
overflowing. Made up of environmen- 
talists and South Dakota residents 
from Edgemont and Rapid City, the 
BHA has been organizing to stop 
government and industry plans to strip 
mine over one million acres of the 
South Dakota Black Hills in search of 
uranium. To pool their efforts with 
another group which shares a similar 
goal, the BHA recently met with the 
Lakota Treaty Council, ruling body of 
the Lakota Nation. In a “precedent- 
setting step,” said BHA spokesperson 
Jose Barreiro, the two groups will 
work together to save the Black Hills. 

"The basic struggle for Native 
Americans is one of sovereignty and 
control of their land,” said Barreiro. 
"The Black Hills are the spiritual 
center for the Lakota nation. If the 
Black Hills of Dakota go, so goes the 
whole Lakota nation.” 

In addition to the circular uranium 
crest which runs from the mountains in 
the south near Edgemont, to the north- 
ern hills of South Dakota, the Black 
Hills contain extensive mineral and 
gold deposits. "Governmental studies 
project that Rapid City will become the 
Pittsburgh of the west. It’s a national 
sacrifice area,” continued Barreiro, 
pointing out that almost all of it 
belongs to the Lakota Nation under the 
terms of an 1868 treaty. 


Speakers Cite Hazards 
Speakers at a public rally Saturday 
night detailed hazards on the opposite 
end of the nuclear cycle which only 


begins with uranium mining: radiation 
leakage from active plants, and the 
potential for catastrophic nuclear ac- 
cidents. 

Dr. Rosalie Bertel, a cancer researcher 
at Roswell Park Memorial In- 
stitute in Buffalo, N.Y., spoke about 
her research into low-level radiation 
and the role “safe amounts” of 
radiation plays in increasing the in- 
cidence of leukemia. "Radiation does 
damage on the cellular level of the 
body, and we have no nerve endings to 
tell us that effect,” said Bertel. "And 
by the time there’s significant increase 
in cancer deaths, it’s already too late.” 

So convincing were Bertell’s conclu- 
sions that her testimony at the January 
trial of 20 anti-nuclear activists who 
had occupied the Zion Nuclear Plant in 
Illinois was a key factor in gaining 
them an acquittal. A jury found them 
not guilty, basing its verdict on an Il- 
linois law that permits someone to 
break a law to prevent a greater harm 
from occurring. After hearing Bertel’s 
testimony, the presiding judge made 
headlines by stating after the jury an- 
nounced its verdict, that he thought the 
defendants were totally justified in 
their action because of the extreme 
danger posed by nuclear plants. 

Speaker Dr. Robert Pollard, who 
resigned from the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission three years ago to protest 
unsafe licensing practices for nuclear 
plants, spoke on the possibility of 
nuclear accidents. The NRC recently 
repudiated its “Rasmussen Report” 
which claimed that danger of a 
castastrophic accident in nuke plants 
was virtually non-existent. 

On top of this, the Union of Con- 
cerned Scientists recently published a 
series of frightening documents obtain- 
ed from the NRC under the Freedom of 
Information Act. They contain reports 
of incredible bungling in supposedly 
safe, modern nuclear power plants. 
For example, the cooling system for 
the radioactive core of a plant failed 
after water pressure dropped when new 
washers were installed in a lavatory 
sink; in another instance, the nuclear 
waste system connected to the plant’s 
drinking water; yet another example 
showed pieces of plywood floating in 
pipes supplying coolant to the reactor 
core — especially dangerous since the 
plywood is now radioactive. 

"The questions you must ask are not 
[these] technical questions,” Dr. 
Pollard told the rally. [Instead], “are 
you willing to sacrifice 3,500 square 
acres and 10,000 people’s lives |the 
damage a serious nuclear accident 
could cause] every three years, 10 years 
or never.” 

“You’d better start asking yourself 
the question, ‘How much do I know 
about nuclear power?’ ” Pollard con- 
cluded. “You’d better find out.” 

* * * 

A National No-Nukes Conference is 
planned for 1979 and a National March 
on Washington for Spring 1980 called by 
the Mobilization for Survival. 

The Black Hills Alliance is calling a 
conference for all groups and persons in- 


terested in working with them to chart a 
program of action for March 30-April 1 
in Rapid City, South Dakota. □ 


Protest Mounts as 
Ruling on Peltier Retrial Nears 


by Peter Gribbin 
Liberation News Service 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS)— 
“Leonard is here with us today. Even 
from his prison cell in Marion, Illinois, 
Leonard can hear the beat of the drum 
here in Washington. He will be free.” 

Those were the words of Norman 
Brown of the American Indian Move- 
ment (AIM) and member of the 
Leonard Peltier Defense Committee. 
The occasion was International 
Political Prisoners Day. And despite 
temperatures in the teens, over 200 
people came out to support imprisoned 
AIM leader Peltier, other political 
prisoners, and their own struggles as 
they marched from Malcolm X Park to 
the White House and on to the FBI and 
Justice Department buildings. 

The case of Leonard Peltier, now 
serving two life sentences on the charge 
that he murdered two FBI agents at the 
Pine Ridge Reservation in South 
Dakota on June 26, 1975, comes up for 
review by the Supreme Court on 
February 26. At that time the court will 
decide whether it will hear an appeal 
and motion for retrial. 

Peltier’s attorney Lou Gurwitz 
spoke to the rally at the White House, 
noting that the case of Leonard Peltier 
has implications for all people who 
stand up for justice in the face of the 
powerful interests that run this coun- 
try. “Leonard is in prison,” Gurwitz 
said, “not because he killed two men. 
Of that there is no evidence. No, 
Leonard Peltier is in jail because he 
chose to protect his land and his people 
against huge companies who in their 
drive for coal and uranium ore end up 
displacing peoples, raping the earth, 
heeding nothing but profits.” 

Gurwitz finished his talk by asking 
the crowd to consider what Peltier’s 
case “means for all of us when the 
U.S. government can break treaties left 
and right just to put one man behind 
bars.” 

Peltier’s conviction and imprison- 
ment, said Gurwitz, were accomplished 
only through repeated violation of 
rights guaranteed him under the Con- 
stitution, Indian treaties and 
U.S. -Canadian extradition agree- 
ments. 

An 1868 treaty signed at Ft. 
Laramie, Wyoming guaranteed Native 
Americans the right to have their cases 
heard before a jury of their peers. 
Peltier’s case was heard in Fargo, 
North Dakota, almost 250 miles from 
the Pine Ridge Reservation in South 
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Dakota. Furthermore, Peltier was not 
even in the court room when he was 
charged with the murder of two FBI 
agents. The charges brought against 
him were based solely on hearsay: his 
name was repeatedly mentioned along 
with two other defendants who were 
later acquitted on the same evidence 
that was used to convict Peltier. The 
prosecution’s chief witness, Myrtle 
Poor Bear, later stated under oath that 
she had testified against Peltier only 
because she had been threatened by the 
FBI. 

After his conviction, Peltier fled 
across the border into Canada, seeking 
political asylum. He didn’t find it. In- 
stead, on the basis of Myrtle Poor 
Bear’s repudiated testimony, he was 
extradited back to the U.S., as Cana- 
dian authorities caved in to American 
pressure and disregarded an 1842 trea- 
ty between the two countries which 
protects political refugees. 

Peltier’s defense has tried to appeal 
the case in the 8th Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, but to no avail. Judge Ross, one 
of the three judges presiding over 
Peltier’s case, has admitted in court 
transcripts that gross violations of 
justice have occurred throughout the 
trial. Still, Peltier sits in his cell at the 
Federal Penitentiary at Marion, Il- 
linois. 

Peltier’s lawyers have tried to get 
him transferred to a prison in Oxford, 
Wisconsin or to one in California. 
They have argued that since Peltier has 
no previous convictions, he should be 
allowed to serve his sentence closer to 
his friends and family. In addition, 
Peltier claims that at Marion he is be- 
ing denied his right to practice his 
religious beliefs. 

The Park Police in Washington have 
harassed AIM members further, refus- 
ing them permission to satisfy their 
own religious needs: AIM members 
who have been maintaining a vigil 
across the street from the Supreme 
Court have not been allowed to con- 
struct a teepee or build a fire. Yet, as 
Norman Brown told the rally, “We 
know the spirit is with Leonard. Last 
night the full moon rose straight over 
the back of the Supreme Court and 
split the building right down the center 
with its beam. We know that with all 
the forces on our side— Nature, the 
people — that Leonard will be free. ’ ’ □ 


French Experiment in 
Popular Education 
Under Government Attack 


By Schofield Coryell 
Liberation News Service 

PARIS (LNS)— Ten years after a 
student revolt and nationwide strikes 
brought France to the brink of revolu- 
tion, the University of Vincennes 
stands as one of the few remaining 
monuments to the government’s short- 
lived experiment at responding with 
meaningful reforms. But now the 
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government, after trying repeatedly to 
strangle Vincennes by depriving it of 
funds and discrediting it in the eyes of 
the public, has signed what could be 
the school’s death warrant. It has 
ordered the University’s campus 
transferred from its present location in 
a forest outside Paris to a drastically 
smaller site in another suburb north of 
Paris. 

In its ten years of existence, Vincen- 
nes has more than lived up to its of- 
ficial designation as an “experimental 
center.’’ It stands out as the only 
French university where working peo- 
ple without the precious high-school 
diploma (Baccalaureat) can pursue 
their studies toward a higher degree. 
True to the “spirit of the times” in 
which it was created after May ’68, the 
school has broken away from the 
ironclad traditions of the French 
educational system. New imaginative 
ways of teaching and democratic rela- 
tions between the teachers and students 
have helped attract a student body 
unlike any other in France. Of the 
30,000 students attending Vincennes 
last year, about two-thirds were people 
who were holding down jobs, either 
full-time or part-time. Many were 
working people who would otherwise 
never have had a chance to continue 
their studies at the University level. 

In many courses, recent high-school 
graduates rub shoulders with people 
who bring years of working experience 
in the field being studied. Construction 
workers take courses in architecture 
and urban planning. Active trade 
unionists study the history of the labor 
movement, adding a new dimension to 
their practical experience. A large 
number of the students are foreigners, 
including many from Africa, Asia and 
Latin America. 

The teacher recruiting policy has 
also been bold and unorthodox. Many 
people with working experience in their 
fields come to teach at Vincennes: 
journalists, architects, writers, labor 
organizers, engineers, movie directors, 
etc. 

In addition, Vincennes has opened 
its doors and its classrooms to political 
refugees from Latin America. Recent 
Chilean refugees, for example, teach in 
many of the Vincennes departments. 
And Hortensia Bussi de Allende, 
widow of the murdered Chilean presi- 
dent, recently praised the way Vincen- 
nes has “opened out” to Latin 
America in its Spanish and Portuguese 
Departments. Not only has the school 
employed Latin American teachers, 
but it has broken away from the tradi- 
tional “Europe-centered” curriculum 
and programs in Latin American 
history, art and music. 

Course content has also been opened 
to parts of the “outside world” that 
are closer to home. For example, a 
course in labor history last year was 
based on an arrangement with the 
printers’ union which had been engag- 
ed in a long sit-in strike against mass 
layoffs. The students studied the strike 
situation, interviewed the workers, and 
produced a book on the historical 
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background of trade-unionism in that 
industry. 

The attack on traditions had touched 
the social relations of the classroom as 
well as course content. Teachers and 
students are on a first-name basis — a 
rather sharp contrast with the formal 
atmosphere of most French univer- 
sities. And the traditional French “lec- 
ture course,” in which several thou- 
sand students often jam into an enor- 
mous hall to hear a professor’s words 
of wisdom, has given way to discussion 
groups or work-teams. 

All of these changes have helped 
make Vincennes a popular place to 
study. Enrollment has more than tripl- 
ed since the school opened 10 years 
ago. But this measure of the “experi- 
ment’s” success has not increased its 
popularity with the government. 

Vincennes has been fighting for its 
life ever since it was created, especially 
since it has alway been under-funded. 
In many classrooms, standing room 
only is the rule, because there simply 
aren’t enough chairs to go around. 
Needed equipment often cannot be 
purchased. And teachers, particularly 
those who are working part-time, never 
know when they are going to collect 
their pay: 

Authorities have also tried to 
discredit the academic and social en- 
vironment at the school. The govern- 
ment refuses to recognize certain 
Vincennes diplomas (for instance in 
philosophy) because of the left wing 
spirit of the teaching. Last year police 
authorities and newspapers teamed up 
to portray Vincennes as a haven of 
drug dealers and addicts. But it was the 
Vincennes faculty itself which finally 
policed the area and drove off the drug 
salesmen. 

The current attempt to transplant 
the Vincennes campus marks a major 
escalation in the government’s efforts 
to stifle the school. In addition to mov- 
ing the university onto a site less than 
half as large as its present campus, the 
authorities plan to slash its funding in 
the name of “economy.” At the same 
time, many of the Vincennes courses 
will be abolished — particularly the 
more original and unorthodox 
ones — and many of the Vincennes 
teachers, especially those from many 
parts of the world, will not have their 
contracts renewed. Even worse, the 
Government-imposed rules and regula- 
tions will be such that people without 
the high-school diploma will no longer 
be able to enroll in large numbers. 

But supporters of the school are 
fighting back. To stir up public sup- 
port, the Vincennes students and 
teachers put together a big celebration 
to mark the school’s tenth anniversary 
in early February. A meeting hall in 
Paris’ Latin Quarter was packed for 
the occasion. Drama students staged 
lively original plays and skits. Students 
of the film department screened their 
documentaries. And students of 
history, geography, literature, 
philosophy and psychology exhibited 
their many journals and bulletins and 
discussed them- with the public. 
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A 300-page book written collectively 
by a team of people about their ex- 
periences at Vincennes was put on sale. 
The book sums up the Vincennes story 
through the personal testimony of 
those who have lived the experiment. 
And it argues forcefully that the 
government has decided to kill Vincen- 
nes not because it was a “failure” but 
because it succeeded only too well. By 
opening the University to the outside 
world, by setting an example of 
democratic teacher-student relations, 
by encouraging new and socially “rele- 
vant” avenues of inquiry and research, 
Vincennes moved toward a new con- 
ception of the University as a source of 
ideas and insights for the transforma- 
tion of society. 

Vincennes students and teachers 
have built bridges to struggles going on 
across the country and around the 
world. And in so doing, they have sav- 
ed the school from becoming a fossiliz- 
ed institutional relic of the movement 
out of which it grew. As one Vincennes 
teacher put it in describing the latest 
battle, “The authorities are trying to 
exorcise the spirit of May . ’ ’ □ 


LNS Interviews 
Vieques Fisherman: 
“We’re Going to 
Continue Fishing” 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Carlos Zenon, 
a fisherman from Vieques, Puerto 
Rico, carries yellowed newspaper clip- 
pings from the San Juan Star with him 
in a brown folio. The stories, written in 
1941, explain the presence of an unin- 
vited guest long familiar to the Puerto 
Rican people on the main island: the 
U.S. Navy. Inside the same folio are 
color photographs of craters made by 
aircraft and ships that prowl the 
coastline nearly every day. Their story 
is an update on the 26,000 acres which 
the Navy “expropriated,” in Zenon’s 
words, 38 years ago. Now the Vieques 
landscape resembles the moon, not a 
subtropical Caribbean island. 

Zenon, president of the Vieques 
Fishermen's Association, presented 
these photos and news items to the New 
York City Council in early February to 
illustrate what he and Vieques Mayor 
Radames Torado Guevara call the 
“horrors of bombardment.” 

A New York resolution will hardly 
frighten the Navy into leaving its 
military nest on the small island nine 
miles southeast of Puerto Rico. But the 
fishermen, whose livelihood becomes 
more and more precarious with each 
new bombardment schedule, have been 
drumming up support throughout 
Puerto Rico and the United States. On 
the first Saturday in February, snow 
and ice still packed firmly on the 
ground outside, Carlos Zenon sat in a 
Brooklyn apartment, dressed more for 
a fisherman's outing than for the freez- 
ing New York winter. 

“What were the 150 fishermen sup- 
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posed to do when the Navy invited the 
NATO forces to Vieques three years 
ago, and then restricted the use of the 
waters around the island?” Zenon asked 
LNS that afternoon. 

“I don’t want to make like I’m a big 
man,” he said, answering his own 
question, “because all of us fighting 
against the Navy are big people. But let 
me just tell you how all this began. 

“One morning a new ship came 
towards Vieques. It started bombing 
the area waters at 7:00 in the morning. 
By 10:00 I said to my family and the 
other fishermen, ‘This bombing isn’t 
going to stop. I never heard anything 
like it before.’ 

“So I jumped into my boat, got into 
the waters and met up with the U.S.S. 
Dewey. The bombing was so loud that 
I had to cut two pieces of cloth off my 
tee-shirt to cover my ears. I thought my 
head would explode. 

“I maneuvered right in front of the 
cannon, and the firing stopped. The 
Navy says it lost $25,000 that day 
because someone halted its testing, 
though I can’t understand how they 
lost much money if they were saving 
ammunition. 

“People have been abused by naval 
ships and marines for a long time. 
They saw that the Navy had to go, and 
once they made that decision, no one 
has backed away from our commit- 
ment to get the Navy out of Vieques.” 

Since 1941, the Navy has controlled 
three-quarters of Vieques. Formerly 
based on a subsistence agricultural, 
dairy and fishing economy, the island 
has been all but subsumed by the 
Navy’s target practice. 

“We’re caught right in the middle of 
two bases. The one on the western part 
of the island has 119 demolition 
depots. To get to the eastern base,” 
says Zenon, “the Navy has to drive 
through ‘our part’ of the island. Many 
people say that Vieques is a time bomb; 
a fire could blow the whole thing up. 
And we’re caught right in the middle as 
though we were living in a concentra- 
tion camp.” 

What were people’s reactions to the 
Navy when it arrived in 1941? “There 
was no challenge to the Navy’s authori- 
ty back then,” explains Zenon. “In the 
old days, people spoke little English; 
they weren’t well educated, so they 
were afraid to complain. And also, 
people even in Vieques had been con- 
vinced of the need for ‘national 
defense.’ Of course, a lot of people 
didn't go for that explanation, 
especially the ones who’d lost their 
land or cattle. The Navy gave them 24 
hours to leave their homes. If you 
didn’t leave, the Navy came in with 
bulldozers the next day. No one had a 
chance to sell at a fair price. Forty 
families were left with absolutely 
nothing. The Navy never paid them a 
thing. In two parts of the island, 
Monte Santa and Santa Maria, people 
built shacks and lived in them.” 

Zenon does not speak with bit- 
terness, nor does he rely on rhetoric to 
explain the Navy’s effect on the Vie- 
quenses for nearly four decades. “The 
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relationship between us and the Navy 
has never been good,” he says. “Be- 
tween 1953 and 1964, for example, 
there were two civilian deaths. Marines 
would get shore leave and entertain 
themselves, meaning they’d get into 
fights with the people on shore. Im- 
agine 2000 marines in Isabel Segundo, 
a small town on the t island. The 
marines had the run of the place. And, 
of course, there were frequent injuries 
inside the bases.” 

It’s not as though the bases can be 
sidestepped. “In order to go to the 
beaches,” says the fisherman, “you 
have to go through a base. Naturally,” 
he says in a tone more ironical than 
angry, “the Navy owns all the best 
beaches, and you need a pass to get to a 
beach. On that pass you sign a state- 
ment saying that the Navy is not 
responsible for any injuries that might 
occur while you are inside the base. 
Well, so far six people have been killed 
inside the bases. For example, in the 
1950s, a father and his son were riding 
on horseback when the horse stumbled 
into a land mine. In 1956, 1 was with a 
young boy who saw something that 
looked like a rocket. The boy pushed it 
and a weapon exploded. I was just 
about as close to him as I am to you. 
The boy died, nothing happened to me, 
and three others are crippled for life.” 

Zenon recounts these tragedies that 
have become grim tales of Vieques’ 
modern folklore. It isn’t difficult to 
think of examples because many exist. 
“A year a half ago on Blue Beach, a lit- 
tle girl found some live ordnance. An 
old man who was with her saw what it 
was and started chasing her. The little 
girl must have thought the old man was 
playing with her, so she started to run 
away. The bomb went off.. The old 
man lost some fingers, and the little 
girl, who’s only about three years old 
now, is practically blind. The Navy of- 
fered the girl’s father $2,000 and a 
job.” 

Experimental testing is a serious 
business. American intervention in In- 
dochina may be a “scar on the 
American psyche” to some, but to Vie- 
quenses, the legacy of that era is like a 
recurring nightmare. “The bombs 
dropped here,” says Zenon, “are the 
same as the ones used in Korea and 
Vietnam, and they’re just lying around 
on the ground. In 1975, court 
testimony proved that 2,000 pound 
bombs are dropped on Vieques. It only 
takes one 50 pound bomb to shake the 
island. And about two months ago, the 
Navy gave evidence that between 
February and March 1978, they dropped 
ped 200,000 tons of bombs on the 
island. 

“The danger to fishermen,” says 
Zenon, “is that they can be killed. It’s 
easy for the Navy to miss a land attack 
and hit the water. They kill the fish like 
crazy, by the thousands of pounds. A 
Vieques councilman took some divers 
down into 10, 20 and 30 feet of water. 
They found 100 unexploded 2,000 
pound bombs. If the bombs got hit 
with an anchor, they could go off.” 

The Navy claims it can’t understand 
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the fishermen’s complaints, especially 
in light of the schedules which the 
Navy must mail the fishermen’s 
association. “They also say,” Zenon 
explains, “that they bomb only one 
month of the year. I took the Navy 
schedules to a TV station on the main 
island where I went to give an inter- 
view. The truth of the matter is that the 
Navy doesn’t bomb for one month. It 
bombs for eleven. 

“You may have seen in movies how 
a plane dives towards the land to drop 
a bomb and afterwards, it noses back 
into the air. Well, what happens if the 
bomb drops in town? The schedule 
wouldn’t make one bit of difference.” 

We Don’t Want Food Stamps 

Over the course of the three-and-a- 
half year battle with the Navy, Vie- 
quenses have nurtured a growing sense 
of outrage and an ever-developing set 
of strategies to match wits with the 
Navy. After the most recent announce- 
ment that NATO forces would be 
regrouping in Vieques waters for 
READEX-79 operations, Zenon 
traveled to Roosevelt Roads in Puerto 
Rico to talk with naval administrator 
Robert Flannigan. 

“When I told him why I was there, 
he started talking about the ‘national 
defense.’ 

“ ‘We’ve got a plan to take care of 
you,’ he said. 

“I thought for a moment that maybe 
the Navy really had come up with 
something. But in the next second 
Flannigan said, ‘You’ll be able to go to 
the Food Stamp office and get food 
stamps.’ 

“That was the first time I ever got 
really mad. All I said was, ‘you’re gon- 
na be in a lot of trouble,’ and I left. 
When I got back to Vieques, we started 
organizing. 

“So the Navy sent the fishermen’s 
association a letter announcing that the 
NATO forces were coming, that the 
waters would be restricted, and that 
anyone who got in the way would be 
prosecuted. 

“We answered the letter immediate- 
ly: ‘We’re going to continue fishing in 
the island of Vieques. We are going to 
hold responsible the Navy if anyone 
gets killed or injured.’ ” 

The strategy to thwart the Navy 
depends as much on ingenuity as it 
does on the Viequenses’ own tactical 
plans. One recent incident found the 
Navy in quite a compromising position 
on the matter of “national security.” 

“We caught the Navy sleeping in its 
shorts when we made a surprise visit. I 
left my boat in port, and the others 
came in from the northern part of the 
island. The fishermen and some of the 
wives came in through the naval base. 
When we set up camp, we were quiet. 
The Navy only woke up when we 
started singing La Boriquena. The 
Navy guards were supposed to be 
watching out for the ‘national 
defense.’ 

“One of the Navy people called out, 
‘What the hell is going on here!’ Im- 
mediately, they called federal marshals 
over from Puerto Rico along with 
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Puerto Rican police and big Navy of- 
ficials. 

“The Navy tried to give all of us 
summonses. But there were so many of 
us that they had to use a helicopter to 
drop them. But our lawyers had briefed 
us about summonses, and we knew 
that what the Navy was doing was il- 
legal. A person must be handed a sum- 
mons, Anytime I protest, I make sure I 
understand the consequences. I 
hollered to the fishermen and the 
women, ‘Don’t touch the summonses!’ 


Now the Vieques landscape 
resembles the moon , not a sub- 
tropical Caribbean island. 


“I turned to the federal marshals 
and said, ‘We’re not going to pick 
these up.’ 

“ ‘You can get one to five years for 
that,’ a marshal warned me. 

“I said, ‘We’re going to stay here.’ 
And we did, for two days, a Saturday 
and Sunday. It was even in the Daily 
News in New York.” 

When the group decided to leave, 
they marched boldly through the gate, 
an illegal move according to Navy 
rules. “The Navy thought we’d sneak 
out,” Zenon said, smiling, “but we 
didn’t. Even some of the local police 
admired us. One of them approached 
us with his hands up in the air and said, 
‘I’m a Puerto Rican, too.’ But he ad- 
vised us not to be violent. 

“To be frank with you,” Zenon 
said, leaning forward in his seat, 
“After we challenged the Navy on the 
waters and on Navy land, we wanted to 
test them in federal court, too. I 
believe that the Navy knows that if 
anyone is arrested, they’ll h^ve to ar- 
rest thousands of Viequenses. It can’t 
afford to do that; public pressure lies 
heavy on them. We know that the 
court has always been an instrument of 
the Navy. I have no trust in them at 
all, but we have to fight the Navy on 
every fronf possible.” 


Women Make Decisions 

Except for a small pro-Navy faction 
on the island, the fishermen have a cor- 
ner on the support of the Viequenses. 
“Please don’t think that all the women 
do is prepare food for the visitors and 
sell refreshments to raise money,” 
Zenon explains * “They do these things, 
but they are also involved in all the 
demonstrations, and as I mentioned, 
women camped in with us on the 
sneak-up on the N^vy. When you are 
fighting against someone as big as the 
Navy, you need all the help you can 
get. We have a women’s committee 
and I go to it for suggestions. We share 
ideas. 

“In a demonstration on the northern 
part of the island, we had 52 people, 
and of them, 20 were women. The 
Navy continued its bombing exercises 
only 300 feet away from us. The 
women played a beautiful role. They 
didn’t move any more than the men 
did. 
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“Sometimes women will stay in 
town while the fishermen are demon- 
strating in a different part of the 
island. When we get back, the women 
have organized hundreds of people in 
town into another demonstration. 

“This struggle is too important not 
to listen to everyone. For example, 
during our meetings, I’ll see a shy, old 
fisherman sitting in the corner who 
won’t say a word during the meeting. 
But afterwards he’ll come up to me and 
say, ‘Carlos, I think we’d do better if 
we did things this way.’ The ideas are 
very often good. 

Navy’s Presence Unites Islanders 

With the Viequenses pressing to 
regain the entire island, cultivate crops, 
allow limited tourism, and save the 
fishing industry, islanders are begin- 
ning to weigh the possibilities of 
statehood and independence against 
each other. “As it is,” Zenon says, 
“all four parties state that the Navy 
must go. The mayor of Vieques^ who is 
pro-statehood, publicly and before the 
governor, says he wants the Navy out. 

“The Vieques issue has created a lot 
of consciousness among Puerto Ricans 
and Viequenses. People in Vieques 
don’t call themselves ‘independistas,’ 
but they are beginning to question 
what would happen if Puerto Rico 
became a state. Will the U.S. Navy 
assume it has an even greater ‘right’ to 
our island? 

“A year ago there was next to no 
talk about independence. But today 
you hear people considering what in- 
dependence means. At one time, they 
were afraid to talk about the subject; 
today we challenge the Navy on water, 
their bases, and in the U.S. courts. Our 
struggle is so beautiful because we have 
nearly everybody in agreement about 
the Navy’s presence. Getting the Navy 
out is not a struggle of just one party. 
It’s the struggle of the Viequenses and 
Puerto Rican people. 

“You ask if my political con- 
sciousness is different now than it was 
before I got involved in the fishermen’s 
association,” Zenon says. “I have no 
time to think about political con- 
sciousness, independence or parties as 
such. My political party right now is 
the people of Vieques.” 

Planning Strategy 

“Most of our actions are direct 
responses to something the Navy has 
done. The Navy destroys our reefs, the 
fish. We’re forced to act. We have peo- 
ple inside Roosevelt Roads and inside 
the bases on Vieques, and we get infor- 
mation from them. We know 99 per- 
cent of the time what the Navy’s next 
move is going to be. Then it’s up to us 
to decide whether we move by land or 
by water. I recently heard that soon 
we’ll be given only four hours notice of 
naval target practice. You see, that’s 
the Navy’s way of fighting back. It’s 
true, it’ll be harder for us to get 
together, but we’ll do so anyway.” 

When the Navy set up military shop 
in Vieques, unemployment became 
more marked. In fact, the only ‘com- 
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Many people say that Vieques is 
a time bomb . 


modity’ Vieques began exporting was 
people. Eleven-thousand Viequenses 
live in the nearby U.S. Virgin Islands 
where they work in those islands’ 
tourism-related industries, the Hess Oil 
Refinery and the Martin Marietta 
Aluminum Plant. “Before the Navy 
came to Vieques,” said Zenon, “we 
had a commercial sugar mill and small 
cattle farms. Unemployment on Vie- 
ques is now between 45 and 50 percent. 

“My main worry about unemploy- 
ment is what’s happening to the 
island’s kids. The ones with money can 
always go to Puerto Rico after high 
school. The poor ones can’t,” says 
Zenon. 

One of the major employment 
counselors on Vieques is the U.S. Ar- 
my. In fact, recruiters head straight for 
Vieques High School. Last May the 
Navy band got itself invited by the school 
principal to play at graduation 
ceremonies. But in support of the 
fishermen, many students protested. 

“People here are really suffering,” 
concludes Zenop, “I hate to talk about 
it sometimes,” he says, the words 
catching in his throat for the first time. 
“My heart. . . I don’t know.” Carlos 
Zenon can see Vieques clearly as he 
talks, not just the land-to-air missiles, 
but also the fishermen he will check up 
on as soon as he returns to the island; 
in his mind he sees the Viequen who 
loads up his suitcase, stands inside the 
}ittle Vieques airport, and tells family 
and friends that he’ll be back after he 
makes some money. “That scene 
alone,” says Zenon, “is enough to 
change you forever. ” □ 

* * * 

For more information about Vie- 
ques , contact the Puerto Rico Solidari- 
ty Committee, P.O . Box 319, Cooper 
Station, New York, New York 10003; 
(212) 741-3131 or (212) 741-3132 . 


Protest Increases Against 
Phildelphia Urban Removal 


NEW YORK (LNS) — Philadelphia’s 
City Council has been meeting behind 
locked doors since February 9, when 
Black Pennsylvania State Represen- 
tative Milton Street led a band of pro- 
testers into a meeting, objecting to pro- 
posals which would destroy a Black 
and working people’s neighborhood 
under the guise of urban renewal. For 
his concern Street was forcibly ejected 
from the meeting. Philadelphia Mayor 
Frank Rizzo stopped licking recent 
political wounds long enough to obtain 
a temporary restraining order against 
Milton Street. Undaunted, Rep, Street 
returned to City Hall with an even 
larger group a week later, but was 
unable to gaiq access to city council 
chambers. As a result, Street and 150 


demonstrators held a rally on the steps 
of Philadelphia’s City Hall. 

Why all the fuss? The scenario, one 
which has become increasingly familiar 
to Black and poor people in cities 
throughout the country, runs 
something like this: under the guise of 
“urban renewal” homes in poor 
neighborhoods are demolished, new 
structures go up, and so do property 
values. Those who once resided in the 
now renewed or rehabilitated houses 
can no longer afford to live there. In- 
stead they are dumped into new subur- 
ban ghettoes, while suburbanites move 
in to enjoy the advantages of city living 
and a neighborhood freed of abandon- 
ed buildings and tenement deathtraps. 

In 1975, Philadelphia’s “redevelop^ 
ment” program shifted into second 
gear with the announcement by 
Development Coordinator Christopher 
Weeks that some $10 million had been 
allotted to be spent on the demolition of 
approximately 20,000 buildings in 
North Central and West Philadelphia. 
Weeks, a staunch Rizzo supporter, 
defended the budget line by openly 
declaring that “our housing stock is 
gradually becoming excessive in terms 
of the overall needs of the 
population.” This despite the fact that 
the mostly Black residents of the areas 
to be demolished were already having 
housing problems. Since that time, well 
over 40,000 homes have been abandon- 
ed due to suspicious fires and general 
non-repair, leaving more than 100,000 
people without adequate housing. 

Adding fuel to the fire of those who 
have denounced the redevelopment 
projects as just another plain old “ur- 
ban renewal, Black Folks removal” 
scheme is the fact that while almost no 
money has gone into the creation of 
subsidized housing for the poor, 
millions of dollars have been con- 
tinually poured into the development 
of Market Street East, a prominent 
business district, and the Center City 
Commuter Tunnel. 

The tunnel will soak up an estimated 
$500 million in public funds and 
another $500 million from private in- 
vestments. According to James Mar- 
tin, who was involved in the project, 
“The center city tunnel is con- 
templated for executives and high 
salaried technical people.” Monies for 
local public subways and buses have 
languished in limbo. Local activists 
have also charged that universities such 
as Temple in North Central are also 
eating up housing in poor 
neighborhoods. 

Shortly before the recent protests, 
Street disclosed that funds allocated 
for Black housing projects had been 
siphoned off by the Rizzo crew in Phil- 
ly’s police department for its operating 
budget. 

A spokesperson from Rep. Street’s 
office pointed out that the plan under 
debate by the Philadelphia city council 
calls for Black and poor people to be 
evicted from their valuable central- 
north Philadelphia land by the year 
2 , 000 . 

Although Rizzo has attempted to 


muzzle the visibility of the protest 
against his version of urban renewal 
Rep. Street vowed to return to the city 
council chambers with even more 
followers for the next meeting. □ 


(Note to editors: The following arti- 
cle from our correspondent in Rome 
arrived with a postscript imploring us 
not to rewrite the text. t( The words and 
phrases are selected on the basis of ex- 
tensive background knowledge, ” the 
correspondent explained, t( and even 
slight alterations could lead to serious 
distortions of the facts . ” 

We pass this cautionary message 
along so that it can be taken to heart by 
any of you who might choose to quote 
from or reprint the article . We are also 
curious to know how subscribers feel 
about receiving material which has not 
been subjected to our usual effort to 
edit according to an estimate of the 
knowledge, interests and stylistic 
preferences brought to the subject by 
American readers. 

So let us know how you feel on that 
question.) 

Debate on Violence 
Divides Italian Movement 


by M.R. 

Liberation News Service 

(Editor’s note: During the months 
that have passed since the killing of 
former Italian prime minister Aldo 
Moro, the revolutionary movement in 
Italy has been torn by ideological and 
strategic differences over the use of 
violence. The following dispatch from 
LNS’s correspondent in Rome details 
recent events that have further divided 
what has frequently been identified as 
the largest revolutionary left move- 
ment in any western industrialized 
country.) 

ROME (LNS) — On January 24 in 
Genoa, a Red Brigade commando shot 
dead Guido Rossa, a steelworker 
shopsteward and PCI member. Guido 
Rossa had been a prosecution witness 
at the trial of Francesco Berardi, a 
fellow-worker, who was condemned to 
4 years’ jail for distributing RB 
literature inside the factory. In their 
communique the RB said they had 
“only intended to ‘invalidate’ Rossa” 
but as he attempted to resist, they 
killed him. In their eyes he was a “spy” 
and “class traitor.” However, 200,000 
people attended his funeral in Genoa, 
and nearly all of them were workers. 

On January 29 in Milan, Emilio 
Alessandrini, a Milanese magistrate, 
was shot dead by Prima Linea (a group 
similar to and probably connected with 
the RB). Alessandrini was one of the 
magistrates who had investigated the 
1969 bomb massacre in a Milan bank 
(popularly known as the “Italian State 
massacre”). The police had originally 
tried to pin the guilt for this onto 
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on to graphics. . . 












